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THE FOUNDING AND EARLY HISTORY OF 
ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 

By Lucile E. Dickson 

There is little in the present appearance of the pros- 
perous city of Anaheim, with its population of nearly six 
thousand, its paved streets and modern buildings, to sug- 
gest the history of its founding. 

The names of German extraction appearing on busi- 
ness signs, the old, deserted winery 1 half-hidden among 
orange or walnut trees, suggest a page of more than ordi- 
nary historical interest, an episode in the history of land 
colonization in California. 

The scheme planned by a group of Germans living in 
San Francisco was of peculiar interest in some respects, 
and with the exception of a Mormon colony in San Bernar- 
dino County resulted in the first successful experiment of the 
kind in the State of California. 

In 1855 Otto Weyse, Editor of the "Democrat" in San 
Francisco, George Hansen, a civil engineer, and John Froh- 
ling, business man, met in Los Angeles and discussed plans 
for buying land, planting it in vines and establishing a 
German colony. 

They secured three wagons, each drawn by two mules; 
engaged a cook, a scout and a game hunter and started 
to "spy out the land in search for a suitable site." 2 For 
three weeks they went from place to place; surveyed for 
the proper slope for drainage, analyzed the soil to make 
sure that it was free from alkali, and adapted to the culti- 
vation of fruit; considered climatic conditions and proper 
distance from the sea. 

The choice of the site was left to Mr. Hansen, who 
finally selected a tract of 1165 acres in Los Angeles County. 

For forty years after the State was divided into coun- 
ties Los Angeles County included the territory that is now 
Orange County, and up to 1868 this territory was held 
largely in great ranchos. One of the great land owners of 
Southern California in the early days was Don Bernardo 
Yorba. His possessions covered miles of what was then 
Los Angeles County. A part of one of his ranchos, known 



1. An interesting sight is that of the old homestead and winery of the 
Koenlg estate on Los Angeles Street near the Southern Pacific Station, owned 
by Mrs. Koenig Schulte. 

2. From an account by Mrs. John Frohling. 

26 
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as the San Juan Cajon de Santa Ana, he sold to Don Paciflco 
Onteveras, and it was this tract, midway between the foot- 
hills and the sea, in the center of the present Orange 
County, that was selected for the vineyard. It was situ- 
ated twenty-eight miles southeast of Los Angeles and about 
three miles from the Santa Ana river. 

The home of Don Yorba was only five miles away and 
he took a great interest in the enterprise, perhaps due to 
the fact that his son-in-law August Langenberger was Ger- 
man. 3 The Don granted many privileges later to the col- 
onists. The Los Angeles "Star" of January 30, 1858, says, 
"Anaheim truly owes a debt of gratitude to the Yorba 
family." 

Hansen purchased the land for about $2.00 an acre. 
The exact amount mentioned in the deed 4 is $2,330.00. Don 
Onteveras, being unable to write signed his mark "X." The 
deed includes the right of way over a strip of land twelve 
varas (about 32 ft.) wide for a ditch to "run as directly as 
the nature of the soil and conformation of the ground will 
permit." 

Hansen was given the task of surveying and laying 
out the tract, and was to superintend the planting and 
care of the vines. An auditing committee in Los Angeles 
was to manage the business affairs here while Weyse and 
Fronting went forth to interest certain Germans in becom- 
ing shareholders in the Los Angeles Vineyard Company. 

August Langenberger was the first to sign the con- 
tract, and soon there followed 49 others. 6 

The officers of the Society were: trustees, John Froh- 
ling and George Hansen; president, Otman Caler; vice 
president, Chas. Kohler; and an execute body of nine. (See 
names with * in list of shareholders.) 

The stockholders remained in San Francisco until the 
land was ready for occupancy, but they met from time to 
time during the interval to pay assessments for develop- 



3. Another son-in-law of Don Yorba was Benjamin Davis Wilson who came 
with a company to California in 1841 and purchased the Jurupa rancho, where 
Riverside now stands. 

4. The deeds recorded in the transaction are as follows: Sept. 1, 1857, Don 
Yorba and wife to J. P. Onteveras; Sept. 12, 1857, J. P. Onteveras to John Fr8h- 
ling and George Hansen; Oct. 5, 1857, John FrOhling and George Hansen to 
Trustees of Los Angeles Vineyard Co. 

5. From Mrs. FrOhling's manuscript: 
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ment, to hear reports, and to discuss their plan to develop 
the largest vineyard in the world. 

At one of these meetings following a suggestion by 
Mr. T. E. Schmidt they decided by vote to name their com- 
munity Anaheim, in view of the fact that they were to 
have a home near the Santa Ana. 8 

The San Francisco "Bulletin" of March 25, 1857, quotes 
H. D. Barrows on the enterprise as follows: "There is talk 
of planting out, by a company of Germans, a large vine- 
yard of 1500 acres, either on the Santa Ana or San Gabriel." 7 
In the September 19, 1857, issue of "The News" is found, "A 
company is actually formed under the direction of a Presi- 
dent and Board of Trustees." In "The Alta" of January 
15, 1858, the matter of a name for the "German Vineyard" 
is discussed. 

The planting and superintendence of the cultivation 
of the vines was the next of Hansen's tasks. He was a 
man of more than usual intellectual ability. He came to 
California in 1850 via Cape Horn and Peru. Mr. Barrows 
says of him, 8 "The story of his life is found in the records 
of land titles in Los Angeles County. He made more sur- 
veys than any other man. His maps are of untold value." 

To the Los Angeles Vineyard Company he gave his 
best efforts. The land was a sandy waste, growing only 
cactus and castor beans. Fifty Indians were employed and 
a great ditch or "zanja" seven miles long was dug to bring 
water from the Santa Ana river. Then the property was 
subdivided and lateral ditches carried water to the various 
lots. There were in all more than 450 miles of ditches. 10 

Great care was taken in laying out the land. There 
were 50 twenty-acre lots, one for each shareholder. Eight 
acres of each lot were planted in grapes 11 and twelve acres 
set aside for pasturage, fruit trees and general agricultural 
purposes. Almond, walnut, fig, orange and lemon trees 
were planted. 



6. It has been claimed that it was so named in honor of a child of one of the 
stockholders who was called Anna, but the above account is vouched for by 
Mrs. Frbhling, and I find in the Dec. 2, 1870, issue of the "Gazette" a similar 
account. It is true, however, that the first child born in Anaheim, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fischer, was called Anna in honor of the town. She is now 
Mrs. Dufrees of Los Angeles. 

7. Newmark, Sixty Years in California. 

8. Barrows, Two Notable Pioneers. Hist. Soc. Pub. 1897. 

9. In the "Southern Californian" of July 20, 1872, W. Jenkins, Under Sheriff 
for Los Angeles County in 1857, writes: "Mr. Hansen was greatly interested in 
the enterprise, so much so he forgot to appear in court when subpoenaed for a 
witness, and I had to go to the tract with an attachment for him. While there, 
I saw the first stake struck and the first tent pitched on the present site of 
Anaheim." 

10. A detailed description of these irrigating ditches is found in the Los 
Angeles "Star," Jan. 30, 1858. 

11. Many of the cuttings were from the vineyard of Wm. Wolfskin. They 
included wine, raisin and table grapes. There were planted nearly 1000 to the 
acre. 
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A town lot was assigned to each stockholder for resi- 
dence property and 14 lots were set apart for public pur- 
poses as the colony might require. A park, school house 
and assembly hall were mentioned in the original plan. 
The first real town hall was built in 1872 on a lot presented 
by Jacob Keller. 12 

The entire site was fenced with live willow cuttings 18 
eight feet high and placed at intervals of two feet. Bars 
were woven laterally giving the appearance of a stockade. 

These willow poles took root and thus a living fence 
enclosed the tract, a feature that created much comment 
for miles around. 

Inside were six streets running north and south; Los 
Angeles, Orange, Lemon, Olive, Palm, and Citron; while 
outside the fence were East and West streets. Three ran 
east and west; Sycamore, Center and Santa Ana, with 
North and South streets outside. Los Angeles and Center 
were the main avenues, and where they met the willow 
fence the four great gates to the colony were placed. These 
were as follows : Los Angeles gate at the north and Santa 
Ana gate at the south end of Los Angeles Street ; San Pedro 
gate at the west and San Diego gate at the east end of Center 
Street. The roads leading out from these gates were the 
only ones then open for travel. 

"Campo Aleman," as the natives called it, prospered, 
and in November of 1859, only two years from the time he 
took charge, Superintendent Hansen reported to the execu- 
tive council that their plans had been carried out at an 
expense of $60,000; that the vines were thrifty, and the 
tract ready for the stockholders to take possession. 

Then followed an unusual plan for the division of the 
property. The stockholders had invested equal amounts, 
but it was conceded that the lots were of unequal value. 
They agreed to draw for the lots. 14 The lots were valued 
at from $600 to $1400, according to situation. If a man drew 
a lot worth over $1200 he paid the difference in cash; if 
he drew a lot worth less than $1200 he received the cash 
difference. Each then received a deed for his land from 
the Vineyard Company. 

These pioneers, thrifty, industrious, homeJoving, ar- 
rived at their destination in December, 1859. Of all the 
trades and professions represented not one was a farmer 



12. No provision was made for a church. A low adobe building, 40 ft. x 26 ft., 
was built for a school and assembly hall. It first served as sleeping quarters for 
the Indian laborers. Was ruined by the flood of 1861-2. 

13. Newmark estimates that fully 50,000 were used. p. 212. 

14. The father of Editor Kttchel of the "Gazette" drew the lot on which the 
plant now stands. 
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and only one knew anything about wine making. Included 
in their number were three carpenters, four blacksmiths, 
three watchmakers, three merchants, and one each of 
brewer, engraver, shoemaker, miller, book-binder, poet, 
hatter, musician and teacher. 16 

The first to arrive were Mr. and Mrs. Philip Hammes, 
their two daughters, and Mr. and Mrs. Behm. 16 They ar- 
rived on the Steamer "Senator" in the harbor of San Pedro, 
September 12, 1859. A small steamer carried them from 
the "Senator" to the nearest point it could enter, and it an- 
chored there, while Indians waded out from the land and 
placed each passenger on his shoulders; "and thus," says 
Mrs. Frohling, "we were carried like babies to terra firma." 

The next day they were taken by wagon to their new 
home. In driving from Los Angeles to Anaheim they 
passed but one house, called "The Coyote", where one might 
rest and have refreshment." 

The pioneers found conveniences that a single settler 
must have waited years to obtain. Five buildings were in 
use; the adobe building before mentioned, a store belong- 
ing to August Langenberger, the residence and office of 
George Hansen, and a shed used for a butcher shop. 

Every two weeks the steamer arrived, gradually bring- 
ing the remainder of the stockholders, and soon the build- 
ing of homes began. 19 The lumber was brought from San 
Francisco by steamer and smaller things from Los Angeles 
by stage. 

Indians were employed as laborers. According to 
Mr. Kroger, who came in 1860, the first were Yaquis who 
had come up from Mexico. They were good workers and 
could be trusted when well treated. Late in 1860 they 
all disappeared as if by magic and it was learned later 
that a messenger had come from Mexico and summoned 
them home to go on the war path against the Mexicans. 

This complicated the labor problem, for the California 
Indians did not prove efficient workers. They were slow 
and had to be watched constantly. The best help obtain- 
able was that given by the Indians from the Pala reserva- 
tion that came in the grape picking season. 

Unfriendly Indians often made trouble. It was not 



15. From manuscript of Mrs. FrShling. 

16. As told by Mrs. Fr5hling. 

17. This was an ancient house on the rancho of Don Abel Stearns, and here 
"Coyote John," a mayordomo, lived. He had long before deserted the ship on 
which he had sailed from Peru, and became a sheepherder. Many in Anaheim 
today remember the venerable Indian as a most interesting character. 

18. One of the first was that of Benjamin Dreyfus. Soon thereafter the resi- 
dence of Mr. Hammes was rushed to completion by Ave carpenters from Los 
Angeles. 
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unusual to hear the alarm that called the men out with 
shot guns to protect their property. 

During these first years life was a struggle against 
foes without and within the willow fence. Outside, in 
addition to the Indians were the wild cattle that roamed 
over the almost barren land. 19 In times of drouth thousands 
of them would gather about the willow fence and some- 
times, crazed by thirst, would break through and menace 
the safety of the colonists. At such times the only recourse 
was to shoot the cattle. Mr. Kroger tells of seeing dozens 
shot in one day and adds that Don Abel never complained 
of his loss. To guard against these onslaughts, ditches 
were dug outside the fence, at some places thorn shrubs 
were planted and when rains were infrequent a mounted 
guard was placed outside. 

Sometimes the floods came. In the winter of 1861-62 
the rain fell almost steadily for a month. 20 Vineyards were 
half ruined with layers of sand that washed over them; 
water ran four feet deep in the streets; great trees came 
down from the mountains. It was dangerous to venture 
out and some people were carried away by the force of the 
waters. 21 

Then there was the constant fight against the squirrels, 
gophers, hawks and coyotes; and in 1863 the grasshoppers 
caused great destruction. 

But improvements came. Because the California In- 
dians were so unsatisfactory as laborers some Chinese were 
brought down from San Francisco. Thirty of them came 
and each was given a town lot. They proved to be good 
farmers, were industrious, sober, clean, peaceful and in 
every way a welcome contrast to the Indians. 

With all their trials, the pioneers were not discouraged. 
Gradually better conditions obtained and the desert truly 
blossomed as the rose. At the end of ten years time the 
property that had cost on an average of $1080 was worth at 
Mr. Guinn's estimate not less than $5,000, and in many cases 
$10,000. 22 

Anaheim township was created December 17, I860, out 
of Santa Ana township, and its fame spread even to far 
lands. 

An outside enterprise of the colonists attracted atten- 
tion. In the early sixties the pioneers established the 



19. Most of these belonged to Don Abel Stearns and came from his famous 
rancho Los Coyotes. 

20. Newmark, 60 years In California, p. 451. 

21. Mr. Kiichels tells how, after the flood a man was missing, and long after, 
down near the ocean, the glitter of a gold watch attracted attention of a passer- 
by and the body was found miles away, buried in the sand. 

22. Quinn, Historical Record, 480. 
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"Anaheim Lighter Company." 23 Each was assessed to 
build a wharf, warehouse and lighter at Anaheim Land- 
ing. Frederich Schneider was president of the company, 
Mr. Halberstadt acted as superintendent and Max Nebel- 
ung, then a young man, as freight clerk. A road, 12 miles 
in length, was cleared to the Landing. This proved a great 
boon to the surrounding country as well as to Anaheim. 
From here were shipped wine, corn, wool and other prod- 
ucts. Freight was delivered from the landing bound for 
Salt Lake City. It was taken by teams and wagon to San 
Bernardino and by pack mules from there to its destination. 

There were usually two Coast steamers a week and 
occasionally a Panama steamer called. Three lighters each 
of 80-ton capacity were taken to and from the steamer by 
cable, one end of which was fastened at the warehouse and 
the other anchored near where the steamer would stop. 
Eight or ten men pulled the cable, giving freight and humans 
an interesting but rather perilous ride. 24 A record from 
1872 shows that 30 or 40 teams made the trip daily from 
the Landing, 25 and one day's report gives 70 teams. 

Home seekers, attracted by the prosperity of the col- 
onists, settled on adjacent property, some to the north but 
mainly to the south and southwest. 

Richard Melrose, a young soldier from Wilmington 
Drum Barracks, was, with some others, hunting deserters 
when, in riding across the plains, they came in sight of 
Anaheim. What a beauty spot it seemed! Green vines, 
surrounded by a living wall of willows; the air redolent 
with the fragrance of grape blossoms. It seemed to him 
the choice of all places for a home. 2 " 

The Germans looked with indifference on the coming 
of the "outsiders," treated them with kindness, but it was 
difficult to buy any of the land from the pioneers. They 
were content; no poor were among them. As late as 1872 
one only of the original stockholders had moved away. 27 

There was a gradual blending of the interests of the 
newcomers and the pioneers, and February 10, 1870, an act 
for the incorporation of Anaheim as a city was approved by 



23. Facts given by Mr. Max Nebelung. 

24. Mr. Nebelung's account. 

25. In 1871 the Senate was petitioned for an appropriation for improvement* 
at the Landing, but Wilmington's plea was answered instead. 

26. Later Anaheim became his home and the name of Richard Melrose is 
connected with every step in the progress of the city since that time as editor, 
lawyer and esteemed citizen. 

27. See Appendix. 
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the Legislature. 28 Max Strobel became its first mayor, John 
Fischer, president and F. W. Kuelph, city clerk. 29 

The seventies were years full of interest and progress. 30 
October 29, 1870 the first number of the newspaper "The 
Gazette" was issued. The paper was established by George 
W. Barter, who bought in Los Angeles a press that had come 
around the Horn. The editor came from the San Francisco 
"Bulletin" office and was later connected with the Los 
Angeles "Star." 31 "The Gazette" has an unbroken history 
to this day, being the second oldest paper now published in 
the county. 32 . 

One of the first fights made by the "Gazette" was for 
new township lines. 33 This fight for a division of Los An- 
geles County was hard and long. It began in 1869. Ana- 
heim had become the business center of the county between 
the San Gabriel and Santa Ana rivers. At the opening of 
the Legislature of 1869-70 Anaheim sent a representative, 
Major Max Von Strobel, to Sacramento to present their 
claims. The Major had been a leader in promoting the 
idea and wanted the new County called Anaheim. 

The scheme was to cut off an area of 1,000 square 
miles from the southeast portion of the County to form a 
new one. Major Strobel drew up the bill with the aid of 
Wm. Workman of Puente and Ben Dreyfus and August 
Langenberger of Anaheim, and then, "armed with petitions 
and abundantly supplied with coin, Major Strobel went to 
Sacramento." 34 

The arguments for division were strong. In Decem- 
ber, 1870, the population of the county was 20,000, and 
10,000 souls lived South of the San Gabriel. The distance 
to be traveled by these latter people to the County seat was 
great and made it an expense of from six to twenty dollars. 
Of the two million dollars in taxes collected up to 1871 not 
over one thousand, it was claimed, 36 had been spent for 
public purposes in the southern part of the county. Roads 



28. Data compiled by E. B. Merrltt, City Clerk. Charter revoked by act of 
Legislature March 7, 1872, on petition of citizens. August Langenberger, Theo. 
Rimpau and Theo. Reiser appointed Commissioners to settle and adjust matters. 
Town of Anaheim incorporated December 6, 1876 by Board of Supervisors, and 
on March 18, 1878, by Act of Legislature. Reorganization as city of 6th class, 
1888 with population of 400. 

29. Mr. Kuelph was Anaheim's first school teacher. 

30. See Appendix. 

31. In this issue apologies are made for Its non-appearance the 22nd, as 
promised. A "drunken printer" Is given the blame. 

32. Following Mr. Barter as editors were Chas. Gardner, Richard Melrose, 
H. Kuechel. 

33. In the issue of Oct. 31, 1870, Is: "We hope the fossilized, old reprobates 
composing the Board of Supervisors will wipe their specs and carefully read 
our petition before consigning it to the waste basket." 

34. Guinn in Pub. of Hist. Soc, 1888-9, gives graphic description of his trip 
and return when defeated. 

35. Wm. R. Olden in "Gazette," Dec. 10, 1871. 
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were bad and bandits 38 were often encountered by citizens 
going to Los Angeles with money for taxes or to meet 
business obligations. 

Mr. Strobel succeeded in putting a bill through the 
Assembly, but it met opposition by Los Angeles in the Senate 
and was defeated there. It was not valid argument but 
money that caused its defeat. 37 

Bitterly disappointed, Major Strobel returned to Ana- 
heim. A convention was called July 15, 1871, to devise 
plans for carrying the division scheme into effect. Feelings 
ran high. Every candidate for any office in the county 
had to come out "for or against division." 

A bill was introduced in 1878 to create a County of 
Santa Ana with Anaheim as the seat of government. It 
too was defeated. Another attempt in 1881 found Ana- 
heim and Santa Ana rivals for the county seat, and not 
until twenty years after the movement was inaugurated 
did the final struggle take place. By that time the valiant 
Major who had given to the cause such splendid effort, 
was no more. 

Another vital question in the seventies was the rail- 
road. In the "Gazette," November 12, 1870, we read, "The 
Pacific Railway has proved a great agency for comfort 
and convenience. Its swift transit has brought many a 
traveler from his old home in the older states to the Golden 
Gate in the short space of two weeks. Anaheim needs a 
railroad." 

In the issue of March 20, 1871 : "The Southern Pacific 
railway bill has passed and much anxiety is felt as to the 
course it will take through Southern California." When in 
1872 the road was to be constructed to Los Angeles, Wm. 
R. Olden went to San Francisco with men from Los Angeles 
to discuss terms with the company. It was agreed at that 
time to build a branch line to Anaheim, and in the winter 
of 1873-4 the work actually began. 

In January, 1875 the first run was made from Los 
Angeles to Anaheim and the Anaheim paper waxes en- 
thusiastic : "With this system in operation there is assured 
a Paradise of wealth and refinement in Southern California. 
All praise to God, who has, after years of frowning, smiled 
upon our land with an exceeding gracious smile." 

In 1869 a frame school house was built on Center 
Street to replace the pioneer adobe building destroyed by 
the flood of 1862. As teacher to this school came a young 



36. See p. 23, Note 2. 

37. Guinn in 1888-9 Pub. of Hist. Soc, gives a graphic description of Strobel's 
trip and return when defeated. 
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farmer, J. M. Guinn. 38 Under his supervision the schools 
attained a position second to none in the county. 39 Here 
was offered the first high school course. For twelve years 
Mr. Guinn was principal of the schools, and it is in terms 
of sincere respect and affection that settlers speak of him 
today. 

Before leaving the seventies mention should be made 
of the Polish colonists — who came to Anaheim in 1876. 
The plan for a colony in California was conceived by Count 
Bizenta Chlapowski, the husband of Helena Modjeska. The 
project was received by some of their friends with enthusi- 
asm, and that most distinguished painter and author, Henry 
Sienkiewicz, with a companion, came on to select a spot 
for the interesting experiment. They selected Anaheim 
because of the mild climate and because of the Germans 
there, for the members of the party spoke German but no 
English. 

The reports of Sienkiewicz were most encouraging and 
Modjeska writes, "How happy we were! Visions of free- 
dom, peace and happiness filled our brains." 40 On their 
arrival the disappointment of Modjeska was great. The 
failure of the colony is explained by the old settlers as due 
to the fact that the Polish people did not know how to man- 
age or work. As one pioneer said, "They expected to plant 
their trees and crops and then sit in their hammocks on the 
veranda, smoke cigarettes and watch things grow." 

These newcomers mingled but little with the people 
of Anaheim, but those who knew them grew very fond of 
them. 41 Sienkiewicz was popular, and while mingling with 
the people here found some of his best characters for later 
works. 42 Mr. Nebelung "bunked" with him for two weeks 
at the Landing and spoke of him as a fine man and "good 
company." 49 



38. A most interesting character was Tiburcia Vascas, bandit. In the early 
70 s he was head of a sheep-shearing gang at Mitchell's ranch, but found life 

as a bandit yielded greater cash returns. Any friend of Mr. Mitchell's, how- 
ever, need ever fear his "gang." Mr. Melrose vouches for the following tale: 
One evening Vascas went to a ranch house and learned from the woman that 
her husband was away and that bankers were coming the next day to collect 
mortgage money which she had not. Vascas gave her sufficient money to pay 
them and the. next day waited in a ravine which the bankers must pass through 
on their return. The woiran paid off the mortgage, and needless to say Vascas 
did not lose his money. 

39. The old settlers at Anaheim pronounce the name "Ginn." 

40. In the files of the "Gazette" are found reports made by Mr. Guinn. 
Here are the "marks" made in school by some of the well-known men of Los 
Angeles County: Edward Rimpau, 100; Henry Kiichel, 100: Joe Langenberger. 
98; Frank Rimpau, 98; Edward Schmidt, 97, etc. 

41. Modjeska, Memoirs and Impressions, p. 249. 

42. Mr. Henry Kiichel remembers Modjeska as a most kindly and charming 
woman; handsome and with a rich, melodious voice; that she spoke English 
well when he knew her, with just enough accent to give charm. Her home 
stood where the Anaheim High School now stands. 

43. Mr. Melrose says the nearest "the boys" could come to the pronuncia- 
tion was "sane cabbage." 
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With the eighties came the blight. For twenty-five 
years Anaheim was the greatest wine producing district in 
California. Then came the mysterious disease, in 1881, that 
attacked the vines, (at this time estimated at two million) 
and in five years practically all were dead. 

Professor Newton B. Pierce came from Washington, 
D. C, to study the blight, but he, like many others, was un- 
able to stay its ravages and the dream of 1856 was ended. 44 
The live willow fence had long since disappeared, and now 
the vineyards were many of them cut up into small tracts 
by Los Angeles promoters. Some were planted in oranges 
or walnuts. 

Of the original stockholders not one remains; of the 
original company one only, Mrs. John Frohling. But Ana- 
heim did not die with its vineyards. Today the new Anaheim 
is having the most rapid period of growth in its history and 
is now the second largest city of Santa Ana County, in the 
very heart of the orange and walnut district. 



44. Mr. Nebelung says: "He spent much time writing for Eastern and 
European papers and magazines. One day when I returned from work he 
flourished a folded paper, saying: "Did you know Max, that you and I have 
been all day in the San Jacinto mountains hunting bear?" And added, with a 
laugh: "And we had great success, too." 



APPENDIX 
Max Von Strobel 
had an eventful career before coming to California. He was intimately 
connected with Carl Schurz in the German revolution of 1848 ; he took an 
active part in Walker's expedition to Nicaragua. After 1859 his wonderful 
energy and generalship were used to promote schemes for the good of 
Anaheim. The one nearest his heart was "county division." Backed by 
San Francisco capital, he promoted the first oil well bored in this part of 
the country. Forty-five years later, in almost the exact spot in La Brea 
canon, the "Murphy gusher" proved worth millions. Later in life he 
attacked another great enterprise, the selling of Catalina Island. He, in 
partnership with Don Juan Forster and George Downey, had purchased it 
for $1,200,000. The ever optimistic Major made a trip to London to confer 
with prospective buyers, and here, just as final arrangements for the deal 
were being made, he died just as fortune was about to come to him. 

Ullrich Kroeger 
In 1860 there came to Anaheim a cooper, to visit his brother, one of 
the original shareholders in the Vineyard Company. Finding his services 
much in demand, Mr. Kroeger bought a share in the company and pros- 
pered both as vineyardist and cooper. In 1868 he built the spacious home 
in which he now lives. His kind, blue eyes glistened as he told of "pioneer 
days." He is now in his 90th year. Seventy years ago he fought in the 
German army against Denmark. He came to California in 1854. With a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, he recounts tales of early associates, and then 
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a wistful look as he says: "They are all gone. I am the only one left, and 
soon I will go." Truly the life of a real pioneer leaves the soul sweet and 
strong. 

Mrs. John (Amelia) Frohling 
The only living member of the party of 1858 is today a marvel of 
physical and intellectual vigor. She lives in the home built for her by 
her husband before the wedding day, and here the event was solemnized. 
A daughter of Philip Hammes, she was one of the first group to reach 
Anaheim. In 1914 she wrote a sketch of the early history of the colony but 
has refused so far to have it published. When asked for a reason she 
hugged the manuscript to her, saying: "I could not take money for it. 
It contains my most precious memories." Mrs. Frohling considers John 
Frohling, her husband, the real "founder of Anaheim." 

The Ostrich Farm 

In 1875 Dr. Sketchley came to Anaheim, and on Coyote Creek, about 
seven miles from town, started the first California ostrich farm. He 
brought the birds from Africa. They flourished and the farm prospered. 
In 1878 the birds were sold to Mr. Atherton, an Englishman, who moved 
them to Placentia. 

The Fruit Dryer 

Some excitement was created when in 1876 it was announced in 
Anaheim that there would be installed a "dryer" that would preserve 
fruits with the flavor of fresh fruits. Two brick buildings were erected 
for the machinery. Large orders were received by the Superintendent, 
J. Heimann, and for a few years fruit was shipped in large quantities, 
even to foreign lands, but rival companies in larger cities were respon- 
sible for its discontinuance. 

A Street Railway 
Anaheim boasted a street railway in 1875. The track was laid in 
Center Street from East to West streets. For a time it was the object 
of great interest and quite the "fad" for the ladies to ride many times 
back and forth. There was no real need for the line as the distances in 
the shopping district were not great, and as Mrs. Frohling says: "We 
all had our carriages in those days." 

The Duel 
The early settlers of Anaheim did not welcome negroes, and when 
Red Rogers, an industrious, well-behaved negro took up his residence 
there they resorted to strategy to get rid of him. It was in the early 
sixties, according to Max Nebelung, and a group of so-called friends 
suggested that "Red" go with them for a drink. The barkeeper, pre- 
viously posted, refused to serve the negro. Acting on advice, "Red" 
challenged him to a duel. Time and place arranged, "Red" had a tin 
breastplate made and on the day appeared frightened but not one whit 
a coward. In fact, his pretended friends were almost converted into 
real ones by his courage. Paces were stepped off, orders given to face 
and fire, and the bartender fell, according to program. All Anaheim, 
then about three hundred souls, was there, and they acted the angry 
mob, while "Red's" advisers told him to run and they would keep the 
crowd back. He "ran" and so ended the career of the first negro in 
Anaheim. 



